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In reply to questions propounded by the Wirector of the C.S.P.A., numerous advisers 
have responded on the problem of printing costs. The sources of the replies and the 
answers themselves are so diversified and come from so many parts of the country, 
that it seemed an interesting study for members of the Advisers’ Association. 

The ‘“‘symposium”’ which follows may enable other advisers to correct their publishing 


problems or to be encouraged in the discovery that their own troubles are minor in 
comparison. 


From the LAKONIAN, Laconia High School, Laconia, N.H.: 


“A recent issue of THE LAKONIAN was printed on two different kinds of paper, book 
paper and newsprint. This was due to a delay in the shipment of the book paper which 
we usually use. 

“There have been slight increases in the costs of the paper, but our printer has 
held these down to a minimum or we have found means of circumventing the increase. 
Cuts, for example, jumped up in cost, so we placed our business with another firm. 

“The size of the paper, 8%''x11", has been maintained, and there is an issue twice 
a month this year, rather than once a month as previously. 

‘For the first time last year advertisements were solicited in orcer to supplement 
the financing by the school activity association. It has been our experience that 
there is more advertising available than we can take.” 


The EL DELATOR Adviser from Elkins Park, Philadelphia, Pa., says: 


“The rise in the cost of printing has been--well, ‘terrific’ is the only word that 
I think describes it. For example, in1942 we paid $140 for the printing of 500 copies 
of our magazine, EL DELATOR, by the offset process. Last year the cost was $280. This 
year the same printer wants $475. This price we found absolutely prohibitive. The 
yearbook, which in our school is tied in with the magazine, affords very much the same 
Picture. Last year we paid $1600 for a smaller book than we paid $900 for in 1942. 
The printer would give us no contract, and we could not get from him an approximate 
price for the book until we were ready to go to press in April. Then we had to forego 
the spring issue of EL DELATOR in order to pay the higher cost of the yearbook. So 
far, we have been able to get paper, but it has been reduced in weight and quality. 
“To work out a solution to our problem our principal appointed a committee of 
teachers and students, of which T was chairman. We have worked out a Student Ticket 
plan, whereby each senior pays $8.00 and each underclassman £6.00. Installments are 
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$1.00 per month until the ticket is paid for, and a punch mark indicates each dollar 
payment. Included in the ticket are all class and student association dues and sub- 
scriptions to the school newspaper, magazine, and yearbook. Seniors receive a fabri 
coid-covered yearbook for their extra two dollars; underclassmen a paper~-covered one. 
Response of the students to the plan has been splendid and we have sold tickets to 
about 85% of the student body. We sought bids from other publishers and have suc- 
ceeded in getting one from a local printer of good reputation at $185 an issue for 
the magazine, cuts to be extra. The best we could get from a yearbook publisher was 
a verbal agreement to try to keep our cost down to $1600. So we are going ahead, 


literally holding our breath and praying for the best. Yes, the going in putting out 
school publications these days is tough.” : 


In the same city Frankford High presents its figures: 
4 

We have not experienced a shortage of paper. The printer has successfully kept 4 
stock ahead. The paper, however, is thinner. f 


The flat price has been increased 50% during the last year. In addition, the F 
printer now charges extra for tabular work. He has set a dead line, beyond which we 

pay $4.50 per hour overtime. Also, we pay extra for editorial corrections and other 
items which he can squeeze in. The other day, he showed me the new figures on lino- 


type metal -- an increase of 9% cents a pound. We, therefore, anticipate another in- 
crease in the flat rate. 

Paper size The same. 

Number of issues Cut to 12 per term instead of 15. Contemplate another cut to 
10. 





Subscription price raised only one cent per copy. We hoped to cover the difference) 
with advertisements and the sale of school goods. At present we are suffering a 
slight deficit. We have found that advertisers will not accept an increase in adver- 
tising rate. The rate remains the same -~- §.75 net per column inch.”’ 


The TACKSON JOURNAL of Charleston, West Virginia admits its problems but hopes to 
balance its books 


Raise subscription price? No. we are keeping a ‘token’ price of 25 cents a semes 
ter for seven issues, although our printing bill for the Christmas issue along last 
year was $1100 and this year $1400. 

Solutions? We raised advertising rates from an average of 40¢ an inch to 50¢. Also} 
we are giving three school-talent assembly programs to raise funds, taking in an es- 
timated $850 for them. We also get §140 for a half-page symposium ad in every issue. | 
By the end of the year. we hope to show balanced books! ’”’ f 

; 
; 


In Roanoke, Virginia, the powers that be at Jefferson Senior High School seem opti- 
mistic, at present 


We are not experiencing too much difficulty due to the shortages of paper because 
our order for paper was placed sometime ago. I feel certain that if this were not the 
case, the paper shortages would be troubling us seriously. = 

There has been an average increase of 7 per cent in the cost of publishing our 
newspaper over last year. There has been an average increase of 18 per cent in the 
cost of publishing the magazine and yearbook over last year. In an attempt to hold 
the cost of publications to students to a minimum, we did not increase subscription 
prices this year. I feel certain though that by another year if production costs re- 
main the. same or increase, we will be forced to increase subscription rates. 

We have not yet found it necessary to cut the size of our publications nor the 
number of issues; however, I feel that if similar conditions exist next year, we may 
be forced to do so. In other words, our attempt to hold subscription prices at the 


same rate as in the past few years and continue the same size of publications is more 
or less experimental for this year. ’ 
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At Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N.¥., printing bills show an increase of 
30 percent: 


“The cost of printing our magazine has gone up about 30%. It is difficult to get 
linoleum blocks and to find the right kind of paper for the covers. So far we have 
managed to find all the materials but at a much higher cost. 

“We are neither raising our subscription price nor cutting the number of issues. 
We are hoping to increase the number of our advertisers in order to off-set the ad- 
ditional costs.” 


In Chicago, the SCHURZ TIMES presents very exact figures for comparison: 
“November, 1940 


2500 copies -- 8 pages $110.75 
100 additional each Se 
November, 1946 
2500 copies -- 8 pages $163.00 
100 additional each 1.60 
“The paper furnished in 1940 was of better quality and much heavier -- above 70 # 
I think.” 
The Lewis Troup,Jr. High School in New Faven, Conn., sees conservatism as a cure for 


part of the problem: 


“The report of Mr. Theodore Tuttle, our printing teacher and magazine advisor, is 
as follows concerning shortages: 
Stock bought in advance. 
Probably enough for this school year’s newspaper and magazine. 
Type is almost impossible to get. (Our magazine TROUPLINGS, is hand set. We 
are being especially careful about the conservation of our type.) 
‘““We expect to publish the required number of newspapers and magazines.”’ 


No problems face the Senior High School at Dubuque, Iowa. The adviser of publications 
advises: 


“So far the shortage in paper has not affected us. Our printer has not in anyway 
indicated that even the possibility of an insufficient supply. However, the price of 
printing the paper has gone up twice since September. For several years the price 


has been $55.00 per 1000 papers; then it went up to $63 in October and now it is 
£66.50. 


DOWNER DAYS finds an easy solution in Milwaukee, \iisconsin: 


“No paper! Or paper that can be read straight through to the other side! Stencils 
that tear if typewriter kevs or a stylus are pressed too hard into them! Cr reveal 
nothing if keys or stylus are used with too light a touch! Cover paper that offers 
little or no choice of colors! frices that have soared one-third to one-half above 
those of pre-war days! These are the vroblems that have taunted DOWNER DAYS staffs 
and adviser since 1942! 

“Three years ago we were about to suspend publication: no usable available paper. 
Put we were rescued ‘publicationally’ and financially by a ‘staff father’ who gave 
us a year’s supply of paper because he said ours was a worthwhile cause. Reducing 
our number of issues, combining special issues with regular ones, and decreasing the 
number of pages have been the concern of each year’s staff. 4owever, we have con- 
tinued to publish DOWNER DAYS despite besetting difficulties and it has been worth 
the struggle!” 


The ACORN of Hanley Junior #igh School in University City, Missouri, makes comparison: 


cr 


ihe ACORN, Hanley Junior High School, University City, Yo., was not published dur- 
ing 1940-1941 so that figures cuoted here are compared with September 1941 figures. 
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Printing costs have increased from $28.00 per issue to $49.00 per issue. Each 
page of the four-page sheet was then 10 by 14 inches in size; now each is approxi 


mately 9% by 13 inches. 


Whereas only glazed paper was used originally, we have been glad to receive the 
newspaper upon any kind of paper. The commercial printing company has notified us 


several times of its limited supplies of paper. 


‘The zinc halftone cuts used in nearly all issues have shown no appreciable in- 


crease during this time until this year. They averaged about $3.75 a 
but in our last issue a 2 by 2" cut cost $4.10 


cut (2% by 4"), 


The subscription price of 50¢ per year for nine issues was not raised until this 


year when the studeats voted to increase the price to 75¢ and retain 
of issues. 


the same number 


“Expenditures had been above receipts from subscriptions for at least three years, 
but the deficits were made up by staff-sponsored dances and movies. Last year the 


P T A. gave assistance. The ACORN carries no advertising.” 


Hilda Wood, adviser of the COLLINGWOOD SPOTLIGHT in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and well 


1. Shortages in paper 
Some in 1942 and 1943 when, to avoid waste in cutting stock we 
columns to 4 columns. In 1944 we went back to 5-column size but went 
from the coated stock. We hear about shortage but our printer always 
it for us. 
2. Increase in prices for labor and materials 


writes freely 


changed from 5 
into newsprint 
seems to have. 


Yes to both. We have had to add 20 percent each year for the past three years 
to the production cost of the preceding year. One saving was a 12-em column and an- 
other, copy set 8 on 10 instead of 8 on 9. We save five dollars by folding them at 


school. 
“3. Adjustments 


In 1944-45 we changed to newsprint, increased the amount of advertising, and 


made an almost successful drive for 100 percent in subscriptions. In 


1945-46 we had 


to cut the number of issues: from 12 to 10 the first term; from 10 to 8 the second 


term. At the request of an assistant principal we carried less advertising. She felt 


the large employment ads we were getting -- though unsolicited -- were taking too 
much space and depriving the junior high school of its fair share of news (page 3). 
Collinwood is a 6-year school with a newswriting class set up for the junior high 
pupils to cover their own school news. We really run two separate schools in the 


same building. The school newspaper is the one thing both schools have in common. The 


third page belongs to the junior highs and is produced entirely by their reporters 
who meet in a separate class. The senior high journalism students produce the front 


page, sports page, and editorial page. 


Consequently we make a difference in the subscription rate. It is now 40 cents for 


junior high and 50 cents for senior high and faculty. This was an increase of 10 
cents for both the senior high and the junior high, as recommended by the SPOTLIGHT 


staff and approved by each Student Council for this fall term. This is the second in 
crease since 1930 when the price was 25 cents for junior high and 30 cents for senior 


high. The paper was then printed in the school print shop. When the war made it im- 
possible to get repairs for the big press and the boys specializing in printing 


dwindled in numbers, we started having the whole job done in a commercial shop. That 


increase in production cost brought the first raise in subscription rates then 30 
cents for junior high and 40 cents for seniors and the next one this fall. 


‘With the increased cost of practically everything facing them, pupils could under 
stand our new rate, even though many didn’t like it. However, with a rousing assembly, 


sponsored by the principal, the school paper had enough 100 percent rooms in paid 


subscriptions in the two-weeks subscription campaign at the beginning of the term to 


meet the budget we set up for 8 issues, or a paper every other week. This was the 


best we could do with enrollment way down (1000 less than 1940) and costs way up. Ad- 
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vertising is easy to get now. “e budget in this way: ads pay for art; subscriptions 
pay for printing. 


THE CHATTERBOX in Washington High School, Danvillé, Va 
may improve soon, we hope 


., Strikes a blue note. Things 


‘Back in the fall of 1940, the local printing company charged $85.00 for 950 copies 
of THE CHATTERBOX. Last year we paid $115.00. Today the cost is $125.00 a week, and 
the quality of the stock is definitely poorer. Despite the fact that this is an in- 
crease of approximately 48 percent an issue, more and more inexperienced people are 
setting type, making up the paper, and running the press than was the case in 1940. 


A decade ago the printers who worked on THE CHATTERBOX in the same shop were all 


specialists in their particular lines. 

‘““We have not changed the size of the paper. However, we have reduced the number of 
issues from twenty-four a session to eighteen -- a kind of painless method of raising 
subscription and advertising costs. 

“While we are certainly not looking forward to a financial depression, we shall 


welcome a buyer’s market if lowered printing costs accompany it. Otherwise, THE CHAT- 
TERBOX, 25 years old next June, may be silenced forever.” 


An increase in price helps the Miami High TIMES: 


““Printer’s Price 
1944 - £114.50 for 2200 papers 
1945 - £125.50 for 2200 papers 
1946 - $155.50 for 2009 papers 
Limited to 2000 papers this year. 


Sales - price increased to 10¢ per copy. Was 5 cents. 

Advertising - up from 50 to 75¢ an inch. 

Size - no reduction. 

Complaint - proof is not returned to proofreaders on schedule and all errors 


marked by proofreaders are not always corrected.” 


Price rise shows its effect in Argentine Figh School, Kansas City, Kansas: 


“We find that the expense of publishing our paper has risen considerably since 1940. 
At that time, the printing cost us $42.00 an issue. Now we are paying £65.00 and are 
compelled to use newsprint instead of book stock which we formerly used, because with 
it, we could run some cuts made for the yearbook. 

‘Formerly, the printshop would send galley groofs and page proofs to the building 
and deliver the printed papers. Now, because of higher cost of labor and scarcity of 
labor students must go after these. This is quite an item of expense and inconvenience, 
as the only printsl.op we could get to handle the paper is several miles from the 
school building, and faculty members complain about absence of students who go on 
these errands. 

“The quality of printing is inferior to what we used to have, and it does little 
good to correct printer’s errors in the galleys, for no attention is paid to the cor- 
rections, the excuse being that the shop is so crowded with work that there is no 
time to make the corrections. 

““To meet the increase in cost, we have raised our advertising rate, but we find ad- 
vertising more difficult to obtain than it was a year ago. The business men explain 


that they can not get supplies to meet the demands of their trade so do not care to 
advertise.” 


What is the snswer? The “symposium” may have suggested one for your publication. Few 
are happy with present conditions and yet scholastic publications have met problems 
before and under t!e guidance of spirited, interested sponsors, advisers or whatever the 
faculty member may ve called, have come through to greater successes. The Advisers Asso- 
ciation of C.S.P.A. wishes you good luck. At the convention in March you will find kindred 
souls with whom to exchange ideas. We know that just the contact will offer much help. Till then — 


e 
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NOTES AND NOTICES 


Under the leadership of Mr. DeWitt D. Wise, as chairman, a committee of adviser 
will begin the preparation of the Primer of Yearbook Technique which will be pub- 
lished by the C.S.P.A. The primer will be similar to those for newspapers and maga- 
zines already published by the Association. Mr. Wise, who recently returned after 
nearly four years in the Navy, has acquired a reputation for accomplishment in scho- 
lastic press circles. With the assistance of the judges of the 1946 Contest, Mr. Wis 
hopes to produce a primer which will aid advisers and improve yearbook standards. 


In answer to dozens of requests, there will be a meeting of new advisers during 
the March Convention. The Advisers Association has recognized the fact that the 
teacher personnel throughout the country has changed and with it the roster of fa~ 
culty advisers. The newcomers need help. They want to meet the “veterans.” The Conven 
tion will offer such an opportunity. There will be a chance to discuss problems, no 
matter how simple. The “‘oldtimers”’ have declared that they will be happy to serve as 
“advisers to advisers.” 


Speaking of the Convention, the meeting this year will boast the most interest- 
ing and varied program in the history of the Association. And judging from the ad- 
vance registration pouring into the office these days, the gathering ought to bring 
together some 3,000 student editors and faculty advisers from all parts of the coun- 
try. Besides the many sectional meetings, round tables and clinics which will acquaint 
delegates with “the latest’ in the field of student journalism, the C.S.P.A. has lined 
up a formidable array of outstanding personalities for Special Feature meetings in 
McMillin Theater. Jinx Falkenberg, of screen and radio fame, and her foreign-corre- 
spondent husband, Tex McCrary, whose NBC broadcast is one of the most popular morning 
programs on the air, will be on hand to interview and be interviewed. Those who like 
to ask questions will have a chance to turn the tables on Ted Malone, originator of 
the radio quiz programs. Leo Margolin, outstanding American authority on the use of 
propaganda, will explain some of the intricacies of formulating public opinion. Dr. 
John R. Dunning, distinguished Columbia physicist, will give a lecture on atomic 
energy, illustrated by laboratory demonstration. 


Over at the rotunda of Low Memorial Library, the Convention Exhibition will pre- 
sent interesting displays designed especially. for the gathering by some of the coun- 
try’s leading publications, printers and publishers. King Features will be repre- 
sented by a large collection of original drawings by its outstanding cartoonists. Of 
special interest to delegates, will be the collection of originals of Milton Caniff’s 
new strip. LIFE and LOOK are preparing special photographic displays. The Associated 
Press will set up a complete wirephoto receiving station, hooked up to its: regular 
network, so that delegates may see for themselves how the invention works. The United 
Nations Organization plans to set up information booths and to provide literature and 
source materials for editors interested in that field. For those interested in year- 


books, the Comet Press and the Campus Publishing Company will sponsor displays about 
annuals. 


The brilliant Convention, which highlights and concludes the three-day program, 
will be held at the Hotel Astor on Times Square. Because the gathering has grown to 
be the largest of its kind in the world and the largest Convention scheduled for New 
York City, not even the Astor can accommodate all the delegates in one room. The 
luncheon, therefore, will be held in two sections: one in the Ballroom and one in the 
Belvedere Room. Both will be addressed by nationally known speakers, both will hear 
the announcement of prize winners and Gold Key awards, both will witness the famous 
Birthday Cake Ceremony. All in all, the experience ought to be most interesting and 
enjoyable. If you can make it -- come to Columbia for the Twenty-Third Annual Con- 
vention next March 20-21-22....‘where the world of student publications gathers.”’ 
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